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HALVES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” ‘‘ A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” ‘‘ AT HER MERCY,” &c, &c. 
——_->———_ 


fl CHAPTER XIX. THE RECTORY AND THE PARISH. 


In my passion for Gertrude—whose 
charms, both of body and mind, might 
well indeed have excused such infatuation 
in a much wiser man—life at the Priory, 
at which she was, had almost effaced the 
recollection of life at the Rectory, where 
she was not; but now that she had come 
to Stanbrook, all that had made that fair 
home dear to me, before my acquaintance 
with her, became doubly attractive. I 
began existence afresh there, under such 
bright auspices, as threw even the old 
careless happiness of boyhood into the 
shade. In the atmosphere of such a love 
as mine, all objects take the love-tint ; and 
even Uncle Ralph, for whom I had always 
felt the most genuine affection, shone in 
my eyes the brighter for it; while Aunt 
Eleanor became positively etherealised. I 
forgot that she was dictatorial and selfish, 
and only felt that she was kind. Even 
} her favourite “ Nelly,” now grown more 
invalidish and exacting than ever, I did 
not wish absolutely dead, but only re- 
| moved to some sphere of existence where 
she would be more generally appreciated 

than at Stanbrook. 
. How everybody, except her mistress 
and Gertrude (who hated no being that 
had even so little of the breath of life), 
detested that fat dog! Its colour, ac- 
cording to my aunt, was auburn, but 
to less loving eyes it had red hair, very 
soft and silken, what there was of it, but 

the supply was inadequate; there were 
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isolated patches of baldness, to which 
every balsam known to science had been 
applhed in vain. Physicians had been 
consulted about these “spots in thg 
sun,’ as my uncle called them, and had 
shaken their wise heads over them; they 
could be no more changed than those of 
the leopard. Hairdressers had exhausted 
their art in the supply of washes and 
decoctions, but nothing had come of it 
except their bills. The only man who 
had ever done Nelly good was, curiously 





enough, the one person in the parish against jf. 


whom my aunt entertained a relentless 
enmity. She was not, like some clergy- 
men’s wives, impatient with dissenters, or 
(especially) with Church people who did 
not go to church; on the contrary, she 
sympathised with these latter persons, and 
would abstain from going to church her- 
self sometimes, when she was not pleased 
with my uncle, upon the ground that she 
could not bear to hear people preach what 
they did not practise. The innuendo always 
failed in its intention of putting the rector 
out of humour. He had not a spark of 
pulpit vanity. “‘ Heaven help me, my dear 
Eleanor,” he was wont to say, “if my 
practice is not better than my preaching!” 
But against “that man Robston,” who 
kept the little butcher’s shop in Stan- 
brook village, Aunt Eleanor set her face 
edgeways, as the executioner before the 
days of Jack Ketch used to carry his 
axe. She would send into Kirkdale when- 


ever it was possible, and deal with anyone ‘ 


rather than with him, and all because he 


had done dear Nelly a great deal of good. |} 


Robston had chanced to come on his 
rounds, one day, when the interesting in- 
valid had seemed to be at her last gasp, 


and had expressed an opinion that he |} 
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could cure her. My aunt was very in- 
credulous upon the matter, but neverthe- 
less had given the thing a trial, just as, 
when orthodox science fails to give relief 
to some tender sufferer, her relatives will 
try the quacks. 

“ Are you really serious, Robston ? ” in- 
quired my aunt, putting her lace-bordered 
handkerchief to her eyes, as she regarded 
her panting favourite. ‘Do you indeed 
think that she may yet be spared to me?” 

“T haven’t a doubt about it, marm,” 
was the confident reply. 

“But what is it, Robston, that is the 
matter with her? The sweet creature is 
such an immense size, and yet will eat 
nothing. Do you think it can be dropsy ?” 

“Well, no, marm; I don’t think it’s 
exactly dropsy.” 

“But have you heard her breathe? ” 
inquired my aunt. 

This was a wholly unnecessary question, 
for it was impossible to be within the 
Rectory grounds and not to hear her. She 
was not only asthmatical, but stertorous ; 
she did not walk, but waddled. ‘“ Every 
day, Robston, it seems to me that her 
poor dear legs get farther and farther 
apart from one another.” 

“Well, she be fat, that’s sartin; and 
her coat’ ain’t altogether what it should 
be; but yet, I think, if I took her home 
for a week or so, I .could do her a power 
of good.” 

“What! take her away from me fora 
whole week, and to that nasty shop of 
yours! Why, suppose anything was to 
happen to her in my absence, I should 
never forgive myself! ” 

However, the butcher was firm as to 
having the patient at his own house, if a 
cure was to be effected, and in the end it 
was so arranged. The parting between 
mistress and dog was most affecting, and 
many an injunction as to board and lodg- 
ing was laid upon Mr. Robston ere he 
departed with his precious charge. 

“What she likes, Robston, best of all, 
if anything can tempt her,” were its 
mistress’s last words, spoken in a voice 
which trembled with emotion, “is a nice 
little sweet-bread, well browned !” 

It was a great comfort to my aunt, 
during the enforced separation that en- 
sued, that Nelly had gone to a roof under 
which, though humble, sweet-breads, from 
the nature of Mr. Robston’s profession, 
would always be procurable. 

In ten days Nelly was given back to 
her mistress’s arms, quite another dog. 





She could breathe, if not without difficulty, 
still without that painful resemblance to 
an engine when tugging a goods-train up 
an incline; her bulk was perceptibly de- 
creased ; and upon a mutton-chop being 
placed before her, she would hardly wait 
for her napkin to be tied on, so impatient 
had her appetite rendered her; and she 
devoured it to the bone. So delighted 
was my aunt with this transformation, 
that I verily believe she would have given 
Robston a lock of Nelly’s hair—the most 
precious present which her imagination 
could have suggested—if the crop had 
permitted of such generosity; but, as it 
was, she gave him a ten-pound note, which, 
perhaps, his rugged nature valued as 
highly. 

The term, “our preserver,” I have heard 
more than once applied to Robston as he 
drove his light cart into the back yard, 
and my aunt had certainly a higher 
opinion of his talents than of my own, 
though I was her nephew, and my poetic 
powers were then at their zenith. The 
fall of Robston could only be compared 
in the vastness and completion of its catas- 
trophe to that of Wolsey (who, by-the-by, 
was also a butcher). 

Not content with the magical improve- 
ment in her darling’s health, my aunt was 
above measure solicitous to know how it 
had been effected, and though for some 
time Robston declined to reveal the secret, 
it was at length elicited by her impor- 
tunity. 

“Well, marm, the fact is, the treatment, 
as you are pleased to call it, was the 
simplest in the world, and you can use it 
yourself whenever the dog ails again. It 
was nothing more than liver.” 

“T have not a doubt of that, my dear 
Mr. Robston. Sir Toby Ruffles told me as 
much as that. But what is more difficult 
to cure than liver?” 

**Well, I don’t know about that, marm, 
for I never tried, though my missus cures 
bacon wonderful. But what I did with 
that dog was this: she came to me, as you 
know, like to burst with fat and good 
living ; and the first evening I gives her 
a bit of good wholesome liver from off our 
own supper-table, at which she turns up 
her little nose.” 

“Poor dear!” ejaculated my aunt; “she 
detests all those vulgar dishes.” 

“ Ah, but you wait a bit!” continued Mr. 
Robston, whose growing interest in his 
own narrative prevented his perception of 
its effect upon his listener. “I puts that 
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piece of liver by careful, and offers it to 
her again the next night, taking precious 
good care as she had nothing else between 
whiles; and she turns up her little nose 
again.” 

“Pretty darling, what must she have 
suffered !”” murmured my aunt. 

“Well, marm, I will say for that ’ere 
dog of yours, as she’s a good plucked’un ; 
she didn’t take kind to that bit of liver for 
four days, but allers turned up her little 
nose at it (and, indeed, it was pretty high 
and strong by that time, by reason of the 
hot weather); but on the fifth day my 
lady swallows it all at a mouthful. Then 
says I, ‘Miss Nelly, you are on the road 
to mend!’ ” 

*“*On the road to mend!’” repeated my 
aunt, as though she could not believe her 
ears. 

** And whenever that ’ere dog goes wrong 
again,” continued Mr. Robston, “as she 
will do, as to fat and breathing, if you feed 
her up so, you'll find that same treatment 
of mine—though I say it, who shouldn’t 
say it—a sovereign remedy.” 

My aunt said nothing, for speech failed 
her. She dismissed the physician with a 
wave of her hand; but, from that moment, 
Mr. Robston’s doom as purveyor to the 
Rectory was sealed. In vain my uncle 
interceded for him, and pointed out that 
the treatment had been a recognised one 
from the days of Dog Pompey, and, above 
all, to its triumphant success. 

“ Never let me hear that wretch’s name 
mentioned again!” criedshe. “ A man who 
could give my sweet Nelly a piece of liver 
five days old!” 

If Gertrude herself had been treated in 
that way, my aunt could scarcely have 
expressed more horror. Unfortunately, 
however, the lesson was one wholly thrown 
away upon her; and the dog, stuffed 
scarcely less with sweet-breads than of old, 
lived on, a burthen to itself and the foot- 
man who had to carry it. As the fellow- 
commoners, in old days at Trinity, were 
the only undergraduates permitted to cross 
the college grass-plots, so this creature 
was the only one, except the players, who 
was free of the Rectory croquet-ground— 
a lawn of marvellous smoothness, cut off 
from the general garden by tight lines of 
string. To see my uncle and aunt disport- 
ing themselves “ within the ropes,” as 
John Raeburn celled it, as though the 
place had been a prize-ring, was like 
watching a minuet, so slow and stately 
were their movements, and so rapt in their 





occupation were these two worthy souls. 
It was the only taste they had in common— 
the hobby-horse that they rode together, 
or, rather the one behind the other, for my 
uncle was almost always a hoop or two in 
the rear. Should any male visitor venture 
to set foot upon the sacred spot, “ Hullo, 
no heel-taps,” the rector would observe, 
and point rebukefully to the indentations 
made on the tender grass by the intruders ; 
and, as for the players, there were slippers 
provided for them to be worn over their 
boots, as in a powder manufactory. Of 
course I had observed these little traits in 
the characters of my relatives for myself, 
but without appreciating them as I was 
now taught to do by Dr. Wilde, who, in 
spite of his expressed opinion that he 
could be of little service to the invalid, 
now became a frequent visitor at the Rec- 
tory. The society of my uncle and aunt 
was very attractive to him, and the liking 
was more than reciprocated on their part ; 
although, on the question of Nelly’s health, 
Mrs. Hastings complained that Dr. Wilde 
was too off-hand in giving his professional 
advice, which was in the main, indeed, 
that of Dr. Robston (superseded). She 
would not easily have forgiven anyone 
else for nicknaming the Rectory “ Hornet 
Hall,” a title that he certainly did not 
bestow upon it without reason. It was 
much haunted by those formidable in- 
sects, and though I don’t remember that 
they ever stung anybody, their pre- 
sence produced great consternation among 
strangers. 

“* My good sir,”’ (or “lady,” as the case 
might be) my uncle was wont to say, 
when a guest shrank aghast from these in- 
truders, or made onslaughts on them with 
his dinner-napkin, “ you don’t understand 
hornets—they must be led, and notdriven;” 
and then, by means of a dish of preserves 
or other sweet stuff, he would entice the 
winged visitor to “settle,” and then quietly 
put him outside the window, dish and all, 
to feast at leisure. “Another way,” as 
the cookery-books phrase it, with these 
pests of the Rectory, was adopted by 
Nelly, and was even more efficacious. 
She would stand perfectly still, and even 
forbear to pant, while a hornet circled 
round her, as if about to settle on one of 
those bare unprotected spots to which I 
have alluded—a contingency to which she 
was, without doubt, fully alive; and then, 
all of a sudden, there would be a short, 
sharp snap, and the hornet would dis- 
appear. In those autumn days Nelly may 
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have been almost said to live on sweet- 
breads and hornets. 

Once upon the old Rectory ground, I 
feel tempted to tell how pleasant a place it 
was, and to delay for a little space the 
narration of the history of “ Brother Alec,” 
and even of my own affairs, soon doomed, 
alas ! to take a more sombre hue; to sport, 
as it were, in the sunshine, before entering 
into that region of mystery and gloom 
which truth will presently compel me to 
traverse. Let me try to recall awhile that 
happy time, when love dwelt under the 
old roof in the fair guise of Gertrude; 
when host and hostess were at their best 
and worthiest ; and when friendship, in the 
shape of Dr. Wilde, helped to knit us all 
together in its common bond. 

It has often struck me, when reading 
after-dinner arguments in town upon that 
much-debated question of the Agricultural 
Labourer, how very little the most intel- 
ligent of townsfolk know about him and 
his. 

They may go into the country for the 
summer months, or spend a few weeks 
there in the winter among dogs, and guns, 
and keepers; and they may be acquainted 
with all that books can teach them con- 
cerning the wages, and way of living, of 
those they are pleased to designate “clod- 
hoppers,” even to those mystic harvest 
gains which are supposed by the sanguine 
to make up for all deficiencies through 
the rest of the year; and yet, of the actual 
life of the labourer, and of his employer— 
the farmer—these good gentlemen are in 
reality as ignorant as of the domestic af- 
fairs of King Coffee. 

I have sometimes wished, of late, that 
even some of these Special Correspondents, 
who have honoured poor Hodge and his 
master with their presence and attention, 
could have sat overthe walnuts and the wine 
at Stanbrook Rectory, and listened to my 
uncle’s talk about such matters, for he 
understood them thoroughly, and had no 
prejudices against either side, but only 
sympathy for both. 

Dr. Wilde, too, was country-bred, and 
the characteristic stories that they narrated 
to one another respecting the two classes— 
with which I also was personally, though 
but superficially, acquainted (for a boy’s 
observation goes but skin deep)—live in 
my memory still. They were for the most 
part humorous, but the humour was often 
tinged with tender pathos, and the posses- 
sion of the former faculty was, I am certain, 
in both cases of great value to rector and 





doctor, not only to themselves, but to those 
with whom they had to deal. Sometimes 
Aunt Eleanor would linger at the dessert- 
table and give her contribution to the stock 
of parish ana; and even the new-comer, 
Gertrude, had now and again an anecdote 
to tell, which would make more genuine 
mirth than the most neatly-turned town 
epigram. She delighted in being my aunt’s 
almoner (not omitting, however, to be her 
own as well) among the poor folks, to 
whose simple hearts her gentleness and 
beauty soon won their way, and I well 
remember the first expression of gratitude 
which her good deeds procured for her. 
She had been attending the sick-bed of 
one ancient dame for many days, and, on 
leaving the cottage one afternoon, was 
thus addressed: “I never forget, Miss 
Gertrude, when I say my prayers at night, 
to remember you, and to pray Heaven to 
do the like.” 

** Indeed,” said Gertrude (I have no 
doubt with much embarrassment), “ you 
are very kind to think of me at such a 
time.” 

“ Don’t mention it, miss,” was the 
unexpected rejoinder; “it’s no sort of 
trouble to put your name in when one is 
about it.” 

What worries the sentimentalists and 
destroys much of their “interest” in the 
agricultural poor, is, indeed, the total 
want of “gush” in the object of their 
well-meant attentions. The poor in towns 
being for the most part cleverer, can imitate 
to some degree the enthusiasm which they 
know is required of them, especially as 
regards religious subjects. I have even 
known poor folks—wives of mechanics 
out of work, and such like—to adapt 
themselves to different species of charity- 
monger (for I cannot give them a higher 
name),and be High Church or Low Church 
in the form of their acknowledgments, as 
the occasion demanded; but such efforts 
are beyond the power of our village poor. 
Their sorrows are not, perhaps, more heavy 
to bear, but they are more monopolising ; 
face to face with their material miseries 
the poor souls cannot look beyond them, 
except so far as nature teaches them to do. 
The panaceas which their more prosperous 
visitors (for I am chiefly speaking of lady 
“‘ visitors”) would recommend them, are 
not only ineflicacious, but the prescriptions 
—the mere’ formule—are unknown to 
them. They do not understand that 
these spiritual physicians require the cure 
to be worked in their own way, and in no 
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other, just as the doctors resent the in- 
terference of any “unqualified practi- 
tioner;” and thus it is that many well- 
meaning and charitable persons complain 
that those whom they would benefit (and 
patronise) are “impracticable,” ‘“ with- 
out feeling,” &c. &e. 

Aunt Eleanor, who was quite a Lady 
Bountiful in Stanbrook in her way, though 
her kindnesses were for the most part done 
by deputy, used to talk, with respect to this 
matter, of her disillusions. A labouring 
man got caught in some agricultural 
machinery on a neighbouring farm, and 
lay for many weeks between life and death. 
He had been a very dissipated fellow, and 
when at last he “ turned the corner ” and 
seemed to be getting well, my aunt went 
to say “‘a word in season” tohim. After 
the interview she addressed his wife, ex- 
pecting, doubtless, to find her all thank- 
fulness at his recovery. 

“T do hope, Mrs. Hodge, that when he 
gets well he will lead quite another sort of 
life; and, in the meantime, how grateful 
you ought to feel that he is still spared to 

ou.” 
ra Well, yes, ma’am, he’s been a pous man, 
no doubt,” was the reply (“‘pous” being our 
village name for a good-for-naught); ‘but 
he may bide a little longer if he has a 
mind.” 

The heart-weariness of this sad speech 
was unintelligible to the rector’s wife, nor 
had she the humour to appreciate it from 
a less sombre point of view. The “ literal- 
ness ” of the poor—in preaching to whom 
the clergy will nevertheless persist in 
using old-world metaphors—was also a 
stumbling-block with her. She called our 
parish stupid, because, when her husband 
had once spoken in the pulpit of there 
being “a leaven” of good people every- 
where, inclusive of Stanbrook itself, a 
controversy arose in the village as to who 
the eleven were to whom he had alluded, 
and whether the sexton (who was not 
invariably sober) “was put down in t’ 
parson’s list, or left out of it.” 

It is, unfortunately, difficult to reproduce 
the mode of pronunciation in vogue at 
Stanbrook, but my uncle was a perfect 
master of it, and fell into it quite naturally 
whenever he was in conversation with a 
parishioner—a grammatical condescension 
that, among the high-flying clergy of to- 
day, is avoided as a mistake. I shall 
never forget his imitation of the apology 
of the mother of one of his Sunday-school 
scholars: “I can never meak that boy 





love his larning, sir, although I beatts 
him wi’ a jack chin.” 

For a while after my uncle’s marriage 
he had been induced by Aunt Eleanor to 
keep a curate, to whom objection was made 
by the principal farmer of the place, upon 
a very characteristic ground indeed. The 
rector observed the dislike, and asked this 
man of many acres the cause of it. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “I have nothing 
to say against the young gentleman ; “ but 
I’ve been inquiring, and inquiring, and 
inquiring, and I can’t find out as he owns 
any property. Now I don’t, for my part, 
like being told of my sins by a man as 
hasn’t got any property.” 

If the poor labourer was lavish of his 
pence, as men are too apt to be whose 
savings must needs always be exceedingly 
small, the farmers took great care of theirs, 
and set their minds much on the main 
chance. Onesmall proprietor in Stanbrook 
had married no fewer than three times, and 
on each occasion had chosen a middle-aged 
servant, who had saved a bit of money 
while in service. 

“Why, John,” said my uncle, when this 
prudent bridegroom came up for the fourth 
time to have his banns put up, “are you 
going to be married again? Why you 
must be getting quite rich, if what people 
say is true, that you get money with all 

our wives !” 

‘Well, no, sir,” answered this Bluebeard, 
entirely unabashed, “folks is quite mis- 
taken, for, what with bringing on ’em in 
(viz., the expenses of the wedding) and 
carryin’ ’em out (expenses of the funeral), I 
makes uncommon little by ’em.” 

I remember that Dr. Wilde’s experience 
was curiously corroborative of my uncle’s 
in this respect. His early life had been 
passed at Hornton, a parish not far from 
Kirkdale (which was probably the reason 
of his selecting that place for his present 
residence), of which his father was village 
doctor, anda very poor calling it was. The 
labourers could not pay, and the farmers 
would not, unless they were positively 
obliged. One of the latter, who was a hard 
drinker, had been thrown from his horse 
and much injured, and needed a visit from 
the doctor every day, though he lived at a 
considerable distance. One morning, how- 
ever, Dr. Wilde met his patient, though 
obviously unfitted to be out of doors, a few 
yards upon the road. 

**Come, doctor,” said he, “you must not 
set this down as a visit.” 

“Indeed I shall, sir,” answered the 
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surgeon, indignantly, “since I have ridden 
some miles solely on your account. If you 
don’t intend to pay me for this, you shall 
pay me for nothing. I shall tear up my 
memoranda of your account altogether,” 
and he produced his note-book. ‘ Come, 
would you have me make a clean slate of 
the whole bill?” 

The farmer nodded delighted acquies- 
cence, and the doctor tore up his account. 
“And now Mr. Hodge, I don’t want to 
quarrel with you,” continued the surgeon ; 
‘here is the Hare and Hounds, would you 
like to step in and take something at my 
expense ? ” 

e did not certainly expect the offer to 
be accepted, but he wished to see how far 
his patient was prepared to go in the way 
of “all take.” 

“Well, thank ye kindly, doctor,” was 
the quiet reply. “I don’t care if I do 
take a glass of port.” 

It is fair to add, however, that Hornton 
was @ very rough and uncivilised district, 
so exposed to the fury of the elements, 
that, to use a local metaphor, it took two 
men to shut a farmyard gate in winter. 
It had also a vast tract of land, half moor, 
half forest, called Baydon, that was 
avoided by the superstitious after dark, 
and which was the scene of, perhaps, the 
best story in all Dr. Wilde’s budget. His 
father had just come to Hornton, and as 
yet had had not a single paying patient, 
when he was disturbed one winter’s night 
by a ring at his bell. On looking out of 
window, he perceived a farm labourer of 
middle age, who besought him with great 
earnestness to come at once and visit a 
sick woman in Baydon, the wife of a 
farmer, in whose employment he repre- 
sented himself to be. It was a miserable 
night, but since there was some prospect 
of a fee in this case, Mr. Wilde cheerfully 
attired himself, and with the messenger’s 
assistance saddled his horse. 

“T don’t know the road to Baydon, my 
man, so I must get you to step out as fast 
as you can.” 

“ Aye, aye,” said the man, “I will keep 
pace with you well enough.” 

And off they started in the storm and 
darkness. After they had proceeded a 
couple of miles, and had passed through 
Baydon, the man on foot suddenly stopped 
at a large tree, and made this observation: 

“Why, surely, this ’ere tree be the Gospel 
Oak!” 

“Well, you ought to know your own 
parish better than I, my man,” returned 





the doctor, “but, as a matter of fact, it is 
so. I remember it having been pointed 
out to me by the squire.” 

“Ah, then I don’t want you no longer,” 
was his companion’s very unexpected 
reply. ‘ 

“ Bot I want you,” returned the other. 
“How am I to find the road to my 
patient P” 

“Well, to tell ’ee the truth, sir, there 
ain’t nobody ill at all, as I knows on; but 
the fact is, it is so precious ‘unkid’ 
(eerie) coming through Baydon Wood at 
night, that I made bold to ask you to be 
my companion!” 

With which words the man vanished, 
leaving the doctor to go back alone. 

It was with anecdotes such as these, all 
culled from the life around them, that our 
little party at Stanbrook was wont to 
make the after-dinner time pass cheerily ; 
and not even Uncle Alec himself could 
refuse them the tribute of a smile. On 
the other hand, the items of village news 
were sometimes patheticenough. There was 
one story that haunts me to this day: how 
Gertrude had gone to see a poor woman in 
an advanced stage of consumption, who 
was sitting up in bed, making the scanty 
mourning attire her own children were to 
wear for her after her decease; an occu- 
pation absolutely impossible, I should 
imagine, to a woman whose position in 
life had permitted to her the luxury of 
entertaining even the natural, and much 
less the sentimental, emotions. 

I had lived among these people, as I 
have already said, from my youth up, but 
it was only now that I had begun to think 
seriously about them, and through the 
examples their sad case afforded, to recog- 
nise the hardships and sorrows that are 
the heritage of the immense majority of 
mankind. My love for Gertrude did not, 
as in most cases, render me selfish, but, 
thanks to her, opened my heart to those 
for whom nature had long ago flung wide 
her own. 





UNDER THE HAMMER. 
TOOTH AND NAIL. 


As the proprietor of Att THE YEAR 
Rounp has—with a want of enterprise, a 
sense of so-called propriety, and a regard 
for the solvency of his “ institution,” 
which may do him honour, but which, 
nevertheless, arouse other than reve- 
rential feelings in my bosom—refused to 
send me, supplied with ample funds, and 
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unlimited credit, as his special correspon- 


dent, to the various slave marts of the. 


world, I am compelled, sorely against 
the grain, to give up the most cherished 
part of the series of papers entitled, 
“Under the Hammer.” I am aware that 
the traditional slave markets are “played 
out.” Uncle Tom and his wife are no 
longer knocked down at New Orleans, 
and the glories of Constantinople and 
Cairqo are passed away. It is also true 
that slaves in the East are not exactly sold 
by auction—a minor detail—but when I 
reflect on the acres of descriptive writing 
I could have extracted from the slave 
marts of Central Asia, of happy Arabia, 
and of the domains of our excellent ally 
the Shah, I bitterly bewail that want of 
enterprise which is said to characterise 
metropolitan journalism, for, to paraphrase 
an old French proverb, it is so easy to be 
“graphic ” on what is far away. In the 
spare moments of a busy season, I had 
pictured myself in every variety of oriental 
costume, had followed the footsteps of the 
gallant Berton, and had traced the “ Influ- 
ence of Slavery on the Civilisation of the 
Usbegs,” in two thick volumes, adorned 
with maps, and a portrait of the author in 
a kalpak. I had even gone the length of 
learning the new-fashioned way of spelling 
Indian and other oriental names, so that 
people should not know them again; and 
had, in pure sport, worried sub - editors 
and printers’ readers by writing Karachi, 
instead of Kurrachee ; Panjab, instead of 
Punjaub, and so forth. 1 was actually 
getting to walk in oriental style, when 
my vision melted away—fair Circassians, 
glowing Georgians, full-lipped Nubians, 
snub-nosed Tartars, and all. I am 
not to cross the Himalayas and stand 
on the Pamir, so walk slowly and sadly 
up Pentonville Hill, achieve the heights 
of Islington, and enter the Agricultural 
Hall. 

I do riot know whether Islington is a 
cheerful spot at other times, but its atmo- 
sphere is not inspiriting on the morning of 
this fourth day of August. Nor is the 
ceremony about to take place within the 
walls of the Agricultural Hall of a cha- 
racter to induce unmixed rejoicing. It is 
not only the “ hammering,” but the “ nail- 
ing” down of a famous house in the “ show 
business” that I have come to see. 
Manders’s Royal Menagerie, after forty 
years of heat and cold, storm and shine, 
encountered “on the road,” is to be sold 
up, “ absolutely without reserve.” Famous 





as the name of Astley in the equine world 
is that of Manders in the travelling mena- 
gerie line. For some thirty or forty years 
past the Manders establishment has been 
the great rival of Wombwell. The late 
Manders bred lions, and waxed rich by the 
sale of that lively description of stock. 
The “prisoned eagle” may — “crede 
Byron ”’—decline to “mate,” but the lord 
of the desert is an easily domesticated 
animal. The Zoological Gardens of Dublin 
and London grow lions like cabbages; 
and, as a young healthy lion is a valuable 
animal, the speculation of “raising” lions 
is by no means unprofitable. There are 
few prettier pets than a lion cub while 
very young, with the tabby tiger-like 
stripes yet showing on his lithe back; but 
he has the disadvantage of “growing out 
of knowledge” very quickly, and of be- 
coming over vigorous in his play, dis- 
tributing, out of pure lightness of heart, 
delicate taps sufficient to knock the life 
out of an ordinary human being. It is, 
however, most true that the people who 
have to deal with lion cubs are not ex- 
actly ordinary human beings. As the 
morning grows older, many of these gifted 
persons put in an appearance, and I be- 
come aware that I am assisting at a con- 
gress of lion kings and queens. The lion- 
king in the habiliments of everyday life is, 
I need hardly say, a very different creature 
from the spangled athlete who astonishes 
the natives at country fairs, and, mayhap, 
at metropolitan theatres. That splendid 
muscular development which fills the 
eyes of spectators with envy and admira- 
tion, when fally relieved by fleshings, is 
now partially concealed by an indifferently- 
made shooting-jacket, of an intensely 
horsey or rather doggy cut—the sort of 
coat which leads one to look for the nose 
of a black-and-tan terrier peering from 
one of the great salt-box pockets. It is 
clearly too tight over the biceps and across 
the curious semi-round-shouldered back 
covered with heavy muscle, and the pan- 
taloons are also marvellously adhesive in 
some parts and baggy in others, as if 
the great limbs had been forced into 
garments of Procrustean rigidity. These 
peculiarities give the whole man a nubbly 
look, and convey the impression that, like 
an overgrown lobster, he is about to burst 
from his inelastic covering, and expand as 
the genie did when he was let out of the 
pot. The head of a lion-king is generally 
of the bullet order of architecture, closely 
cropped as to the poll, and set firmly on a 
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bull-neck, which, rejecting the stiff gills 
of ordinary life, is most at ease in a loose- 
fitting bandanna. Good-humoured but 
commonplace features of mottled hue are 
relieved by very bright eyes, lending 
colour to the belief that wild animals 
are subjected by the human eye; albeit, 
in the opinion of the writer, the “stick 
and starvation” system of lion-taming is 
more generally followed by the profession. 
In contravention of the opinion of anti- 
tobacco philosophers, who denounce the 
herb as injurious to the nerves, the people 
who of all others most completely entrust 
their lives to their steadiness of nerve 
are smoking freely at this early hour, and 
discoursing gravely on the decline and 
fall of the great institution known as 
Manders’s Menagerie, wherein many gene- 
rations of lion-kings have figured. I 
observe that no allusions are made to 
the fate of those brethren of the lion- 
taming persuasion whose career came to 
an untoward end, and on inquiring con- 
cerning one or two of these, am told that 
they “died,” the circumstances of their 
demise being carefully suppressed. Like 
most brave men, the lion-king loves not to 
hold forth on his own achievements or the 
misfortunes of his rivals. He isa modest 
man and-a thoughtful, sucks his cigar 
quietly, and wishes Mrs. Manders good 
luck and high prices at her sale. The 
lion-queens are more demonstrative, and 
seem, in some cases at least, not only 
equal to ruling ihe tawny monarch, but 
to subduing that more dangerous and 
difficult animal—a husband. Lion-queens 
have worser halves, but order them about 
in very great style, and the men who beard 
the Bengal tiger, as a mere detail of busi- 
ness, are themselves in very good domestic 
training. Possibly the narrow limits of a 
travelling homestead may conduce to this 
result. It is all very well for the master 
of an ample mansion and member of many 
clubs to treat a matrimonial squabble as a 
trivial matter. He can execute a flank 
movement to his study, or, if that retreat 
be cut off, can make a “ bee-line” for St. 
James’s, and, in the pleasant atmosphere 
of a club smoking-room, hold forth upon the 
advantage of married over single life. If 
a journalist, he can get himself sent some- 
where as a “special correspondent; ” if a 
merchant, can get himself telegraphed for 
from Paris, Berlin, or Nijni-Novgorod; 
if a financier, can be compelled to run 
over to Egypt about a new loan; if of 
sporting proclivities, can make off to Don- 





caster or Newmarket till the storm has 
blown over; but the showman can do 
none of these things. His house is a 
movable castle on wheels, dry and clean, 
warm and comfortable, but its uttermost 
limits are not beyond the sound of the 
human voice. In transatlantic phrase, he 
must “face the music” or “cave in.” 
Of course he adopts the latter alterna- 
tive, and, if subdued, is tranquilly happy 
after the manner of his kind. The lion- 
queen is not specially masculine in ap- 
pearance. As a rule, she is a large- 
eyed woman, with what is called a “good 
stage face,” and possesses the prompt 
business-like manner of a financial man- 
ager. Her morning costume, when off 
duty, would probably send a fashionable 
milliner into convulsions, but she wears 
her gay attire with a gallant air. Even 
Mrs. Manders herself, who has ruled 
over wildernesses of wild beasts in her 
time, is bravely accoutred on the mourn- 
ful occasion of the dispersion of her 
pets. 

Lion kings and queens do not, how- 
ever, make up the whole of the audience. 
Dealers in animals muster in force, all 
smoking cigars. The house of Jamrach 
is, of course, represented; and Mr. Abra- 
hams, the bird merchant, is to the fore, 
keeping a keen eye upon the parrots and 
cockatoos, which fill the Agricultural Hall 
with their musical voices. Three sides of 
a square are formed by the caravans, and 
the beasts are excited to liveliness by the 
prospect of a huge barrow-load of shins 
of beef, the whole arrangement bearing a 
curious family likeness to the normal en- 
campment of a travelling menagerie, save 
only that the roof of the Agricultural Hall 
takes the place of the tent, and the deal floor- 
ing that of the soft turf of a village-green. 
As the morning wears away the crowd 
thickens. Dapper men, in more than fash- 
ionable attire, drop in by twos and threes. 
They have about them a certain air as of 
the footlights ; but a critical eye detects the 
influence of sawdust. That gentleman in 
the blue-striped shirt and crimson necktie 
is tolerably familiar with the overture to 
the Cheval de Bronze. Rocked in the cradle 
of a caravan, he has from childhood been 
familiar with the bare-backed barb. His 
earliest baby-cry was a “ Houp la!” and 
his juvenile sports consisted of back somer- 
saults and daring bounds over and through 
obstacles interposed by the circus-clown. 
As the Pet of the Pampas, he achieved a 
gigantic success at the early age of twelve, 
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and since then has figured, by turns, as 
the Wild Hunter of the Prairie; as one 
of the Bounding Brothers of Bolivia; as 
Catawampa, the Horse-Tiamer; as that 
popular favourite who never ceases taking 
off coats and waistcoats till he appears in 
a full suit of spangles and fleshings; and, 
finally, as the manager of a prosperous 
circus business. The lady in the fashion- 
able bonnet and blonde hair with whom 
he is discoursing is a popular favourite, 
whether she figures in a velvet riding-habit 
on a waltzing horse, or in the fuller glory 
of short skirts and satin shoes, carefully 
chalked by the low comedian of the circus, 
executes daring flights through paper- 
covered hoops, and reposes, apparently, on 
about three hairs of the flank of her highly- 
trained steed. Drifting in from the bar 
come a couple of seedy, melancholy-looking 
men, topped by hats of that superlative 
degree of shine which reveals the recent 
application of a wet brush. There is no 
mistaking the profession of these thought- 
ful visitors; their limbs are muscular, but 
their features are overspread by the deepest 
gloom. They are circus-clowns. At mght 
they are funny fellows enough. It is true 
that their jokes are not of the newest; 
but long experience of circus human 
nature has taught them to select sure 
“laughs” from the cloud of witticisms 
which only provoke a critical snigger. 
When in motley, they are remarkable 
for their disrespectful and aggressive 
demeanour towards the  circus-master, 
maugre his whip, but on the present 
occasion are on the best possible terms 
with that gentleman, who has just treated 
them to “something short.” In addition 
to those who look upon animals mainly 
from the histrionic point of view, arrive, at 
the last minute, the skilled naturalists who 
care for beasts for their own sake, such as 
Mr. Bartlett and Mr. Frank Buckland; and, 
as the hour of noon has just struck, the 
auctioneer proceeds to business amid the 
shriekings of many parrots, who add their 
sarcastic comments to the biddings. A 
brown golden-coloured Java hare is soon 
knocked down for a couple of pounds; 
and a black opossum, “a great rarity,” is 
so little appreciated that he fetches only 
eleven shillings; and then the clamorous 
cockatoos themselves are put up for sale 
with little better success. Three handsome 
red and white “nosey” cockatoos fetch 
but thirty-one shillings—a cheap lot, with 
unlimited noise thrown in. Yellow and 
blue macaws, paroquets, rose - coloured 





cockatoos, white and lemon ditto, and 
many more of the feathered analogues of 
the monkey tribe, are swiftly disposed of ; 
and then the cock of the caravan is put 
up—a famous bird, an orange-coloured, 
crested, talking cockatoo—a glib fellow, 
a celebrated linguist and fall of conver- 
sation. Even for this accomplished bird, 
who lets off a peal of derisive laughter 
when two pounds are offered for him, the 
biddings are languid, and he is ultimately 
knocked down for seven pounds, a result 
which sends him into perfect convulsions 
of laughing, whistling, and cork-drawing. 
The pelican of the wilderness is next on 
the list, and is looked at askant by bidders, 
who recollect her appetite for fish dinners, 
and believe not the legend—immortalised 
by Grinling Gibbons in the church of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly—that she plucks her 
breast to feed her young. The pelican, 
who looks solemnly enough at the un- 
wonted proceedings of the morning, is 
finally sold for eighty-five shillings only, 
and the feeling gains strength that poor 
prices will be realised throughout. Little 
anxiety is shown to possess an American 
‘coon; five small monkeys go dog cheap ; 
and a wombat is almost worth its price 
to eat. A pretty little mungoose—the 
deadly enemy of the cobra—also goes at a 
low figure, in spite of his vermin-slaying 
reputation. Readers are probably aware 
that the curious legend of the mungoose 
is no more veracious than that of the 
pelican. As the story goes, the mungoose 
attacks the cobra, and, so far, the story 
is correct; but we are furthermore told 
that, when the animal is bitten by the 
poison-distilling fangs of his quarry, he 
goes away into the woods, eats of a 
certain herb, and is cured. Unhappily, 
there is not the slightest truth in the 
story of the vegetable antidote. To begin 
with, there is no known antidote, vege- 
table or otherwise, to the cobra’s bite ; 
and, in the next place, mungooses (should 
it not be mungeese?) are well known to 
die within a very short time after being 
bitten. According to Dr. Fayrer and 
other scientific investigators and experi- 
mentalists, the mungoose destroys the 
snake simply because it is more active in 
its movements, and escapes being bitten 
altogether. When bitten it is sure to die. 
After the sale of the mungoose, there is a 
certain hum and buzz in the assembly, for 
the next lot is the celebrated “ Jerry ””—a 
variegated mandrill from Abyssinia, with 
a comical red and blue face like that of 
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the translated prince in the old story- 
books of Beauty and the Beast. This 
animal enjoys the reputation of being 
the only specimen of his race in England. 
His face is an odd mixture of bright 
blue and brilliant scarlet, disposed in 
the queerest rolls, frills, and knobs—a 
very nature-painted clown among the 
monkeys. Jerry smiles pleasantly through 
his curious mask, and seems on the best 
possible terms with his keeper, who is much 
grieved at parting with a beast of a fine 
natural turn for acting. ‘‘ Could teach him 
to perform in a week,” says that worthy. 
Jerry certainly appears well-disposed 
enough, and faces the crowd in happy 
unconsciousness that he is about to change 
masters. Ashe is put up, there is a pause, 
no one seeming to relish the task of 
“putting him in.” At last a gentleman 
in very natty boots bids forty pounds, in 
a tone calculated to deter rival bidders. 
If this effect were intended, the attempt is 
failure,*as five-pound bids succeed each 
other rapidly, till Jerry is finally knocked 
down fora hundred guineas. If Jerry is 
up in the market, his neighbour poor 
Bruin is terribly down in it—down so low 
as to explain the origin of the expression, 
to “sell a bear.” Clearly there are no 
members of the hair-dressing persuasion 
present, or Canadian and Russian bears 
would not be going at about a pound 
apiece. Brisker competition is produced 
by a beast of “another stripe ”’—a hand- 
some zebra, whose hoofs have, from long 
confinement in a cage, grown to an enor- 
mous length, and turned up in front like 
Turkish slippers. The zebra brings thirty 
pounds; while at fifty-one is knocked 
down a fine specimen of that particu- 
larly -vicious animal, whose name can 
only be pronounced by sufferers from a 
cold in the head. The gnu, “horned 
horse”—or rather, bull-headed horse— 
“cavorts around,” as much as his very 
limited space will allow him, uttering, 
meanwhile, many contemptuous snorts at 
the proceedings. Next on the list comes 
a little fleet of the “ships of the desert,” 
sailing majestically along under the convoy 
of one who is whispered to be a “ ship-of- 
war.” This is an old male camel, very 
handsome to look upon, but with a vicious 
twinkle in his eye. Buyers fight very shy 
of him, and it takes all the energy of the 
auctioneer to coax them out of a bid at all. 
At last two shillings are bid, and offers 
advance very gradually to fifteen. For a 
while the “man-eater,” who has a plea- 





sant custom of breakfasting on an atten- 
dant, sticks at fifteen shillings, but at last 
more courageous purchasers run him up to 
seven pounds ten, and the camel of evil 
repute is sold. The other camels fetch 
about twenty pounds apiece, a beautiful 
camel calf, only four months old, bringing 
alikesum. Some excitementis felt as the 
great “ cats ”—lions, panthers, and jaguars 
—come under the hammer. Owing to the 
lateness of the season, and the difficulty of 
“running” a menagerie during the winter, 
these handsome beasts are sold for very 
low prices. Unlike the monkeys and 
parrots, they look on at the bustling scene 
with magnificent indifference, such atten- 
tion as they vouchsafe to manifest being 
directed towards the huge pile of shins of 
beef before referred to, a prospect which 
excites the risible muscles of the hyzsona. 
A fine lioness, about five years old, fetches 
but thirty guineas, and a splendid South 
American jaguar only as many pounds— 
“not much more than a pound a spot,” as 
an arithmetical bystander remarks. A 
lioness, expecting cubs, brings a hundred 
and fifteen pounds; and then a prime lot, 
consisting of two splendid lion cubs, 
eighteen months old, born at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, is knocked down for a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. Lot Forty-nine— 
the right of using the title of ‘‘ Manders’s 
Royal Star Menagerie ”’—is not submitted 
to competition, its presence in the cata- 
logue mainly serving to produce some 
good-humoured “chaff” and many ex- 
pressions of regret that poor Mrs. Manders 
—an old public favourite—should have 
been brought to the pass of parting with 
her animals. 

The sensation lots being now disposed 
of, we descend to the prosy business of 
knocking down the aviary carriage, the 
monkey ditto, and the heavily-barred 
lions’ and tigers’ carriages. These are 
followed by a species of temple, used 
as the pay-office and entrance to the 
menagerie, with its show-boards and 
pictures, painted expressly to entice the 
hesitating rustic to pay his money like a 
man and “see the show.” Another choice 
lot is the vehicle, oddly designated a 
“living carriage,” the travelling house of 
the showman, to whom quarter-day sig- 
nifies nothing, and who laughs parochial 
rates to scorn. This edifice is capitally 
built, and highly finished with glazed 
sashes, ‘fireplace, and marvellously neat 
arrangements of beds and lockers. A large 
canvas tilt, in five pieces, for covering the 
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collection, comes next, and then draught 
horses, grey and black, brown and bay, 
many sets of harness, and all the tools 
and materials, odds and ends, necessary to 
life on the road. Thus, bit by bit, the 
great menagerie is dispersed —absorbed 
for the most part by other menageries, 
while buyers and lookers-on drop off by 
degrees, leaving the great carnivora to the 
contemplation of those hunches of beef, 
which, let us hope, they are shortly about 
to enjoy. 





MAD LUCE. 


Atone the hollow reaches, where the ripples curve 
on the sand, 

Or float the crimson sea-weeds that wreathe on the 
rocky strand ; 

Over the frowning headlands, when the heather is 
all aglow, 

And the breakers crash ’neath the rugged cliffs, as 
the great tides come and go ; 

Out on the pier when the ertates surf thrills all 
the startled air, 

She wanders, the woman with wild blue eyes, wan 
face, and grizzled hair. 


Passing amid the merry groups, where the happy’ 


children play, 

Passing where sturdy fishermen push their cobles 
out through the spray, 

Passing where round the lighthouse the gathering 
sailors watch 

The gleam on the warning crest of the Nab, or the 
tossing barque to catch ; 

And still to the wondering questioner, the fisher folk 
will use 

To answer quickly and carelessly, “‘It is only old 
Mad Luce! 

Should a pigs 1g stranger ask of her, for ever the 
pale lips say 

= all ‘the while the weary eyes are gazing over 
the bay 

‘The a I always loved it, since a bairn by its 
side I played, 

Since down there by the Lecta Rock I and my Willie 
strayed ; 

I said [ would never have a home but stood on the 
sounding shore, 

Nor eat, nor sleep, nor work, nor live where I could 
not hear its roar. 


***Thou’lt have to pay the tribute, lass,’ I mind my 
mother said ; 

Aye, I told him, as we kissed and laughed, the day 
that we were wed. 

He said he’d strive to earn it; but a costlier fee I 


wot 

Than all his wage was my good man’s life, that the 
great sea sought and got. 

I sate with our baby at my breast by his headstone 
up on the hill, 

And heard the waves who kept his wake, and yet I 
loved them still. 


*T wrought, and hard, for our bonnie bairn, and 
whenever the day was passed, 

We’d creep where the sea lay rosy bright as sunset 
shadows were cast ; 

And we'd listen to hear his dadda call, amid the 
calling surf, 

And fling him the pink-tipped daisies, that grew on 
the churchyard turf ; 

And I thought we might wait together, till life and 
its tasks were done, 

Bat the sea would have its dues in full, and it took 
my bold one son. 





= ae he was never easy till the men would take him 
afloat 

I think ‘they brought me back his cap, when they 
found the broken boat. 

But I cannot tell; the fever got hold of my brain 


and me, 

Yet I hear him talk with Willie in the whispering of 
the sea ; 

And when the foam is flying fast, and fierce north- 
easters blow, 

I wait to hear them summon me, that am so fain to 
go. 

**T daren’t lie down in its arms and die, for I know 
the priest has said, 
‘They who will not wait God’s time on earth, in 
Heaven must seek their dead.’ 

But I’ve never murmured or complained of the sea 
I’ve loved so long, 

And I let it take its tribute, and never thought of a 
wrong ; 

And maybe some day its soft white surf, just for my 
patience’ sake, 

Will lap me round and waft me away, with Willie 
and George to wake.’’ 


And so, along the sounding shore, and under the 
beetling cliffs, 

While the soft wind ruffles the sea’s broad breast 
and speeds the glancing skiffs, 

With yearning gaze on the long bright heave, or the 
wave that gathers and breaks ; 

Her lonely way with her desolate hope, the weary 
wanderer takes ; 

And still in the calm indifference, that is born of 
wont and use, 

The idlers look, and smile, and say, “ It is only old 
Mad Luce ‘ 


IN THE 
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“Jack, I'll do it for you. You shall 
have your wish, my dear boy, though I’m 
sorry to lose sight of you; and as for the 
money, pray remember that cash makes 
wings to itself on one side of the Atlantic 
as well as on the other.” 

And, so saying, my father took up the 
pen that lay beside him, and, in a some- 
what tremulous handwriting, proceeded 
to indite to his stockbrokers the necessary 
order to sell out consols to the sterling 
value of one thousand pounds. 

Times had changed with us sadly within 
the last few months. Less than a year 
ago the name of George Markham had 
stood deservedly high, as that of a man of 
large wealth and known integrity. The 
integrity—thank Heaven for that !—re- 
mained unblemished, but the wealth had 
melted away in the fatal furnace of specu- 
lation, like snow in the sunshine. All 
was over now. The old firm, after being 
forced to suspend payment for awhile, 
had honourably discharged its liabilities 
by the sacrifice of the fortune of its chief 
partner. Barton Lodge, the pretty country- 
house, with some two or three hundred 
acres attached to it, in which my father 
had hoped to end his days, had been 
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brought to the hammer. Every creditor 
was paid to the uttermost farthing, but 
there remained very little forthe late head of 
the house of Markham, Grayson, and Co., 
Hamburg merchants, to live upon in his 
declining years. 

It was on my account that my kind, 
easy-tempered father took the most blame 
to himself for the rash investments in 
which he had been led to embark the bulk 
of his fortune. He was a widower, and 
had no other child than myself, and he 
had taught me from boyhood to consider 
myself as one who had no need of a pro- 
fession or business whereby to live. The 
Lodge was, of course, scarcely qualified to 
take rank among the “ places ” of even the 
lesser county notables, but it lay in a dis- 
trict where small properties were the rule 
and great estates scarce, and we had 
always been on visiting terms with the 
neighbouring squirearchy. Thus it was 
that I had known, and learned to love, 
sweet, pretty Edith Vernon, the daughter 
of a landowner whose hereditary acres 
adjoined our tiny domains; and although 
the Vernon pedigree was far lengthier 
than our own modest one, Edith’s parents 
had not frowned upon my suit. But when 
the crash came, and my whole position in 
life was ‘altered, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon’s 
opinion of my eligibility as a son-in-law 
also underwent a change. Not harshly, 
but very firmly, it was intimated to me 
that it was best for both that, under the 
circumstances of the case, the engagement 
between Edith and myself should be 
broken. 

Edith, dear girl, was not infected by 
the worldly views of her prudent parents. 
It was John Markham whom she had 
loved, not the money to which he was the 
reputed heir; and to that unlucky John, 
in-his fallen fortunes, she clung still with 
the steady faith of a woman’s affection. 
She would not disobey her parents. She 
would not even write to me, since it was 
prohibited; but she promised, through 
her tears, in the last sad interview per- 
mitted to us, to be true to me, ever and 
always, and to live single for my sake. 
And I was not without hopes of winning 
her yet, being, as I was, young and strong, 
and well educated; as ready to begin the 
world as any other youthful aspirant. 
Already I had shaped out for myself a 
plan of action. 

Although as yet barely twenty-three 


| years of age, I had travelled much, and 


had, like many other young Englishmen 





of adequate means and leisure, visited not 
merely the Old World, but the New. While 
in America, I had spent some weeks in 
the Far West, and had preserved a vivid 
recollection of the rapidity with which the 
vast expanse of the prairies was being 
pressed into the service of man. I had 
been a guest at handsome ranches and 
sumptuous villas, the owners of which, 
while entertaining me with lavish hospi- 
tality, had frankly told me how poor they 
had been at the outset, and from what 
petty beginnings their “pile” of hard- 
earned dollars had swollen into compara- 
tive opulence. Of agricultural matters, 
again, I did know something, having .an 
instinctive liking for animals, and a love 
for the healthy outdoor life of the coun- 
try. Land, as I knew, was to be cheaply 
obtained in the United States, and my 
experiences of amateur farming were suf- 
ficient to protect me against purchasing, 
as many emigrants do, a swamp or a pine- 
barren, whereon to begin the difficult art 
of husbandry. 

It cost me some trouble to persuade my 
father to let me have, as my portion of 
what was left, the thousand pounds which 
I deemed needful, and with the residue to 
buy for himself an annuity which would 
secure him against the pinch of poverty. 
His own idea had been that we should live 
together, and eke out, as best -we might, 
the pittance yielded by some three or four 
thousands in the Funds. But I could not 
bear the notion that Mr. Markham, who 
had married late in life, and was stricken 
in years, should be poor and stinted in his 
old age because he was burdened with a 
strong-limbed lounger like myself, while 
for the reversion of his modest fortune I 
cared nothing. I was too old to offer my- 
self for a competitive examination; and, 
indeed, few are the openings in life at 
home in England for a man trained to 
no special career. Besides, for Edith’s 
sake, I would have faced greater pri- 
vations, than, to my fancy, awaited 
me in the Western World. As soon as 
I had induced my father to let me 
have the sum which I required, I took 
passage to New York, and thence, by rail 
and river, made my way to the Indian 
frontier. 

“Yew won’t do better than at Big 
Smoke Bluff,” said a good-natured sheriff, 
who could be stern enough, I daresay, to 
horse thieves and those highwaymen who 
are euphemistically styled “ road agents ” 
in America, but who had not, in. twenty 
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years of frontier life, lost his New Jersey 
accent. ‘Good grass, wood, and water ; a 
creek up to your very door, and as rich a 
bottom as ever bore a heavy corn crop. 
Yew'll get it cheap—half price, I'd say, 
and that, mind ye, for sound land, not 
played out. The former owner losing his 
hair through some pesky Indians, his 
nephew, who's a town-bred man, easy 
scared, took a kinder dislike to the 
place. You, Mr. Markham, don’t look 
the sort of lad to dread a muss with 
Redskins, or to sneak out of one, if it 
came to a tussle. It’s only sleeping with 
one eye open, and yew may do well at 
Big Smoke.” 

And, finding that the soil at this 
picturesquely-named spot warranted the 
sherifi's praises of it, I became the pro- 
prietor of some nineteen hundred acres of 
United States’ territory, at a price scarcely 
exceeding four hundred pounds sterling. 
The Bluff, close to which stood the charred 
ruin of the farmhouse, commanded an ex- 
tensive view of the rolling prairie, a very 
sea of grass, and of the shining waters of 
the creek. There was a tract of woodland 
near the river, and some deep, rich land, 
well adapted for growing, not merely 
maize, but such profitable crops as madder 
and tobacco. I next made purchases of 
stores, stock, and implements, being care- 
ful to keep some ready dollars in hand for 
current expenses, hired some labourers, 
and was fairly established as a Colorado 
farmer. 

At first, allowing for a few disappoint- 
ments, I throve exceedingly. The frame- 
work- house and outbuildings which I set up 
in place of the old log-cabin, in which the 
former owner of the Bluff had been content 
to dwell, cost me but little; while some 
empty flour casks, set on end, did duty as 
chairs, and a couple of mattresses made a 
bed by night and a sofa by day. My old 
rifle and shot-gun did yeoman’s service in 
filling the larder, for there were ruffed 
grouse and prairie hens to any amount 
amongst the brushwood, while black- 
tailed deer and wild turkeys were plen- 
tiful within a few miles of the boundary 
of my farm. 3 

My nearest neighbours were two steady- 
going Germans, brothers, who had trans- 
ported their plump wives and flaxen-haired 
children, their ploughs, spinning-wheels, 
and bee-hives from some Saxon Dorf to the 
territory of Colorado; and these, and the 
stalwart Kentuckian who had established 
himself a league farther off, were disposed 





to be friendly and helpful, so far as advice 
and the loan of tools or seeds went, to the 
new settler. Rough visitors, of dubious 
character, sometimes dropped in upon me— 
knots of prowling Redskins, with their 
squaws at their heels, begging for food 
and tobacco, but with somewhat of sup- 
pressed menace in look and tone; boast- 
ful, half-dranken white men on _ horse- 
back, who flourished their revolvers 
more than would have been pleasant to 
one of weak nerves. It took some tact 
and good-humoured firmness to rid my- 
self of such dangerous guests, but I was 
fortunate enough to keep clear of those 
brawls that are the curse of a semi- 
civilised society. 

My main difficulty, as always happens, 
was in procuring and retaining the neces- 
sary supply of human labour. Even high 
wages could not, in that queer corner of 
Christendom, buy good service. Two idle 
Irishmen ; a negro whose banjo was always 
twanging and jingling beside the kitchen 
fire, but who had, like most blacks, an 
aptitude for cooking ; a raw-boned lad from 
Tennessee ; and a Welsh family, father, 
mother, and daughter, were my farm 
hands. Of this motley crew, the importa- 
tions from the Principality were by far the 
most orderly and industrious, and it was 
due to them that I was able to rear 
poultry and to make butter, both fowls 
and dairy produce being especially profit- 
able to a Western immigrant who can find 
a market for such delicacies. My chickens, 
butter, and eggs found a ready sale among 
the gold-diggers, some thirty miles off, 
among the Osage Hills, the blue summits 
of which loomed, in clear weather, like a 
cloud on the horizon. Then my Welsh 
folk sickened of the milk-fever, which 
often attacks new-comers in the Prairie 
States, occasioned, it is supposed, by the 
strange herbs and weeds that mingle with 
the tall grass of the virgin pastures, and 
soon after they were well and strong again 
they left me, to better their condition in 
California ; and I was fain to go on as best 
I might with my Hibernian allies and the 
young teamster from Tennessee, all three 
of whom were apt, on receiving their 
wages, to take a three days’ holiday, and 
return, when their dollars were spent, 
pallid and red-eyed, from the whisky shops 
of the nearest township. 

Still, I was thriving, thanks to the fer- 
tility of my land and to hard and vigorous 
work, when suddenly I heard ominous 
rumours respecting the advance of a foe 
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more dreaded than would have been the 
incursion of a band of hostile Indians on 
the war-path. The locusts, it was said, 
were ravaging the whole of the prairie 
country to the north-west. Many a broad 
tract had been laid waste, and many a 
settler converted in a day from a rich man 
into a poor one; nor was it long before I 
was to have my experiences on the subject. 
One day, as I was at work on a wormwood 
fence, meant to keep the cattle from the 
toothsome young shoots of sprouting Indian 
corn, I saw a thin grey line dappling the 
green of the illimitable prairie. Instantly I 
called out the men, and in less than twenty 
minutes a shallow trench was dug, and 
filled with pitch, tar, and rock-oil, ready to 
be kindled ata word. Such precautions 
had been taken, and in vain, on a hundred 
wasted properties, but there was always 
the chance that some caprice or panic 
might scare away the locusts from their 
course. 

The locusts held their course, steadfast 
as Death, countless as the sands of the 
sea. My puny fires were soon choked with 
their blackened bodies, and on they came, 
pitiless, mighty in their numbers, sweeping 
my fields and meadows as with the mower’s 
scythe. Before their sharp teeth fell every 
green blade of grass, and wheat, and maize, 
tobacco, and flax, until the ground was as 
bare as a threshing-floor; but, as if with 
a cruel irony, they spared the few poor 
rose-trees in the tiny garden that I had 
cared for in the vague hope that Edith, 
my own Edith, far off in Hampshire, might 
hereafter be its mistress. I had, however, 
scanty time left to me for sentimental 
regrets. Substantial sorrows forced them- 
selves upon my notice, until I began to 
realise, for the first time in my life, the 
tribulations of Job. My promising corn 
crop was gone; so were the crops of 
madder, flax, and tobacco. Worst of all, 
there was no grass left on the stripped 
prairies to feed the stock. My sheep died. 
My horned beasts, growing desperate with 
hunger, strayed off, lowing, into the wild- 
erness. My labourers mutinied. Rats, 
they say, desert a falling house ; and Mike 
and Pat told me, civilly enough, that 
“They'd rather go; sure, they were no 
use!” while the young Tennessee teamster 
contented himself with holding out his 
gaunt palm for what was due to him. 
Evidently they thought the “ boss” ruined 
and.the business wound up, and thus it 
came about that only the careless, banjo- 
playing black cook remained with me. 





Why Cassio — such was the negro’s 
name, bestowed, perhaps, by some Shake- 
speare- reading planter on an Alabama 
estate—stayed with me at this pinch, I 
never knew. I had been kind in my 
treatment of him, but not exceptionally 
so, and I was surprised when he said, as 
the other hired hands were shouldering 
their bundles, “One servant stick to 
Massa Markham; him black, but nebber 
mind! Cassio get on berry well all 
alone!’ And, indeed, the loquacious black 
made himself useful in twenty ways, 
doing little, as compared with Europeans, 
but with a cheerful readiness which 
Europeans, under a blazing sun, do not 
often display. 

It was sad, sad work, that struggle. 
The great army of locusts had passed on, 
leaving the earth strewn with their dead, 
but naked and desolate. The little streams 
and runlets were tainted with the smell 
and taste of their decaying bodies. The 
grass was cropped, the herbs shorn away, 
the lower‘ leaves of the trees cut off as 
by the shears of a gardener. Excepting 
the swine, corn-fed, and two horses, I could 
not keep a single hoof about the place. 
Bullocks and milch-kine, desperate of re- 
straint, had roved off in search of grass. 
The farmhouse, with its ruined garden 
and fields laid bare, looked inexpressibly 
gaunt and mournful; nor were the spirits 
of its proprietor at a very high pitch. I 
was fairly beggared. Nothing remained 
to me but a score or so of swine; a few 
dejected cocks and hens, ill-cared for since 
I had lost my Welsh farm servants; and 
about as much ready money as would 
take me back to England. 

But to England, for very shame’s sake, 
I could not go. I had undertaken my 
venture, high in hope, and confident in 
my own ability to beat down the diffi- 
culties in my path, and with what a 
result! The desert had poured forth its 
insect-legions, that grim “ Northern Army” 
of which the Hebrew prophet spoke three 
thousand years ago, and Colorado now, as 
Judea then, was swept as by a besom. 
The grey hosts, from dawn to nightfall, 
passed by in countless numbers, defying 
man’s puny efforts to stem their formid- 
able march, until a sudden change of 
wind, and a keen frost by night, checked 
the invasion, and whitened the plains with 
the carcases. of the invaders. But this 
welcome alteration in the weather brought 
no comfort to me. My cattle were gone. 
My father’s thousand pounds had vanished. 
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All hope of winning Edith for my wife 
was at an end. The very farm, in its 
present condition, was unsaleable. My 
best plan would be to abandon it, and, 
taking my choice of the life of a miner, 
or of that of a teamster or herdsman, 
endeavour to earn a bare subsistence. Of 
one thing I was resolved. I would not 
go back to be a pensioner on my father, 
and a burthen on his narrow income. 
He would, poor, kind-hearted man, have 
received me without a word of reproach, 
and have shared his all with me, but I 
had too much manliness left in me to 
permit me to live idly on his bounty. “I'll 
pay off Cassio”—such was my soliloquy 
as I lay down to rest, on the eighth night 
after the cessation of the locusts’ passage— 
“sell what little of the live stock remains, 
buy a set of digger’s tools, and be off to 
the Osage Hills. A miner who is proof 
against the temptations of strong drink 
and gambling may reasonably expect to 
wash out ‘ pay dirt,’ there, and perhaps to 
save a few ounces by the end of the 
season.” And then I fell asleep, and 
dreamed, confusedly, that I was at home 
again, walking through the leafy Hamp- 
shire lanes by Edith’s side; then that I 
was on shipboard; and presently that I was 
Mazeppa, alone in the Ukraine wilderness, 
bound to the dying horse, and myself half 
dead. How distinctly, in my dream, did 
I seem to hear the neighing of the wild 
horses, that 

Ha! it was no delusion, that! No 
fancied sound that forced itself upon my 
ear, but a clear, shrill neigh, answered by 
many others, close at hand. And as I sat 
upright on my mattress, marvelling what 
this could be, the negro, who had been 
the first to awake, came hurrying up, a 
kerosene-lamp in his hand. 

“Come quick, Massa Markham!” he 
said. ‘“ Wonerful sight, surely. Cassio 
tink, all de horses in de world!” 

And, indeed, when I hurried to the 
window, and took down the pinewood 
shutter, I beheld a spectacle the like of 
which can rarely have been witnessed. 

The day was breaking, and by the cold 
light of early dawn I saw a multitude of 
horses surrounding the farmhouse. There 
they were, squadrons upon squadrons, 
some closely crowding upon one another, 
as they pressed into the yard, and forced 
their way through the frail fence of the 
garden, others dappling the prairie in 
scattered groups. My first thought had 
been that we were beset by armed and 








mounted Indians. But there were no 
plumed heads, or glancing spear-points, to 
be seen; no tasselled bridles, or saddles of 
panther skin; while neither Cheyennes 
nor Arapahoes could furnish so imposing 
an array of cavalry as that which, through 
the dim light, met my astonished gaze. I 
saw no riders, no trappings, no signs of 
equine subjection to the will of man. 
Nothing but shaggy manes, and stream- 
ing tails, and tossing heads, and tramp- 
ling feet, unshod, and gleaming eyes 
fixed in half-timid wonder upon the 
unwonted sight of the fences and farm- 
buildings. 

So strange and unexpected was the 
sight, that for awhile I regarded it with a 
sort of incredulous astonishment, until 
gradually the idea forced itself upon me 
that I was in presence of a herd of wild 
horses driven desperate by hunger, and 
coming towards the settlements, in search 
of the pasture, which the open prairie, 
stripped by the locusts, could no longer 
afford. That such wild horses still roam 
the plains of the frontier, though in 
numbers greatly diminished from those 
of which the travellers of forty years ago 
were wont to tell, was a well-known fact, 
but I had never before heard of any of 
them being seen in the district. I opened 
the door and went out among them, 
being careful to move slowly, so as not to 
alarm my strange visitants by any abrupt 
gestures. No doubt they were wholly 
unused to the sight of a man, but famine 
seemed to have overpowered their instinc- 
tive dread of our species, for they merely 
started a little, as I drew near, neighing 
shrilly and fixing their bright large eyes 
on me, with somewhat of a beseeching 
expression, as I thought. They were of 
all colours—piebald, black, bay, white, 
grey, and chestnut, silver-grey, however, 
as usual with mustangs, predominating 
over the other hues; and although none 
exceeded fifteen hands in height, most of 
them had the fleet limbs and small heads 
which they derived from their Spanish- 
Arabian ancestry. All were thin and 
gaunt, as from long fasting, and there 
was no mistaking the cause of their un- 
natural tameness. 

“Golly, massa! If we had de whole 
mob in de St. Louis horse-market, what a 
heap of dollars!” exclaimed Cassio, at my 
elbow, and at the negro’s words a sudden 
notion flashed through my brain. Could 
I not repair my broken fortunes by the 
help of the extraordinary windfall that 
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had thus dropped in my way at the very 
nick of time? I was enough of a judge 
of horses to be aware that many of the 
animals before me, if in better condition, 
would sell well, while the worst repre- 
sented a value of from ten to fifteen 
pounds. But then I glanced at the bare 
fields, the waste prairie, and shook my 
head, as I made answer: 

“You forget, Cassio, that we have no 
grass. It goes against me, sorely, to deny 
these poor brutes the meal they beg of me 
in their dumb fashion, but the locusts 
have not left a single green blade behind 
them, and ai 

“Hoo! Dis child ’member something!” 
exclaimed Cassio, clapping his hands jubi- 
lantly, and capering, as negroes will, in a 
manner that caused the nearest of the 
desert coursers to wince and _ rear. 
“Massa forget de good corn-cobs yonder,” 
pointing to the granary. “ Pity to gib it 
all to dem snoring hogs. Why, Massa,” 
he added, rapidly, as he saw the change 
that came over my face, “nebber say 
again a black man’s brains no good at 
all!” 

“Indeed I won’t, my honest friend,” 
said I, cheerily, as new hope sprang up 
within me, for I felt that the negro was 
right. IT had maize in abundance piled 
up under the bark roof of the log-built 
granary, and the sound golden ears might 
save the lives of the whole troop of 
starving horses, and at the same time 
shield me from impending ruin. 

To obtain possession of the wild herd 
cost me no trifling expenditure of time 
and patience, and often-did I envy the 
dexterity in ‘‘ gentling” horses which I 
had seen Mr. Rarey exhibit years before, 
in London. The mustangs were weary 
and subdued by want, but they could not, 
for the most part, bear that I should 
touch them, while I was obliged to put a 
stop to Cassio’s well-meant efforts, which 
threatened to scare off the entire herd. It 
was no easy matter to induce the wild 
steeds, that had never seen corn, or been 
approached by a man, to eat unaccus- 
tomed food tendered them by a human 
hand, and the great gold brown grains 
rattled vainly in the sieve, until at last 
one more adventurous animal than the 
rest sunk his velvet muzzle amid the 
proffered corn, and his whinnying neigh 
of delight brought fifty others to compete 
for a share. 

The stable, the cowhouse, the corral, 
the sheepfold, were soon crammed with 








horses, allured into them by the offer of 
food, and still there were crowds of equine 
visitors lingering without; while how to 
dispose of them I could not well conjecture. 
I could not refuse them nourishment in 
their great need, but well I knew that if 
I fed them while free they would ramble 
off into the plains, and I should see them 
no more. 

At length, calling to mind the stories 
I had heard from old frontiersmen, I 
helped Cassio to construct a rope-corral of 
a circular shape, consisting of three tough 
cords, row above row secured to stakes, 
such as is employed to keep bullocks from 
straying, and into this we coaxed or 
drove the great majority of the animals. 
Some, on the outskirts of the herd, 
took fright and trotted off; but when 
noon came we counted no fewer than 
five hundred and seventy-nine horses, 
mares, and foals, ail snugly cantoned on 
the premises. 

No keeper of a house of entertainment 
ever toiled more unremittingly than I did 
during the next few days to provide for 
the four-footed guests with whose welfare 
my own was bound up. It was no trifling 
task to bring food and water to such an 
equine crowd, while, as the horses began 
to regain their strength, it was necessary 
to contend with the vicious propensities of 
some and the shyness of all. That my 
brains were not kicked out by some fling- 
ing, plunging brute, as I made my way 
through the swaying, stamping mass of 
creatures, was, as I have since thought, 
more owing to good fortune than to my 
own deserts; but I did succeed in getting 
on tolerably good terms with even the 
fiercest of the wild steeds, while Cassio, 
less used to horses, contented himself 
with pounding up the great ears of 
maize in the huge stone mortar, and 
handling his hard-wood pestle with a 
vigour that would have astonished an as- 
sistant chemist. 

By incessant care I contrived to keep 
four-fifths of my animated property alive 
until the springing up of the short, 
sweet aftergrowth of herbage on the 
prairie provided them with their accus- 
tomed diet, while, by this time, nearly all 
the horses would submit to be handled, 
and many to be backed. Two passing 
hunters were easily persuaded to hire 
me out their services as rough-riders, 
and in three months I was able to dis- 
pose, at the nearest township, of two 
hundred and eleven mustangs, broken 
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to rein and saddle, and the market price 
of which amounted to three thousand 
seven hundred pounds. I had plenty of 
the once-wild steeds left, Mving resolved 
to change my former business as a cattle 
farmer into that of a breeder of horses, 
and my choice was justified by the rapidity 
and certainty with which I continued to 
make money. Big Smoke Bluff was 
soon, in popular parlance, designated as 
Markham’s Bluff, and fresh outbuildings, 
and a better house, rose as if by magic 
from the prairie, while good news reached 
me from England, whither I had trans- 
mitted the tidings of my singularly- 
gained success. Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
were among the first to congratulate me 
on my new prosperity, and were not 
slow to hint that they saw no further 
obstacle to- their daughter’s union with 
myself. 

I went over to England, and was there 
married to Edith, who, dear girl, insisted 
on sharing my rough home in the Far 
West, although I was somewhat afraid 
that one so delicately reared would 
shrink from the inevitable hardships of 
the borderland; but I was wrong, for 
she never once murmured during the 
first year or two of our somewhat wild 
housekeeping. It was in vain, how- 
ever, that I invited my father, after a 
time, to join us in America and share 
in the genial abundance of a life that 
had been blessed with no trifling amount 
of material prosperity. Mr. Markham’s 
habits, as he quaintly observed, anchored 
him too firmly to the old country to 
permit him to transplant himself to the 
new, and all that I could do was to in- 
crease his modest income to an extent 
that should insure a peaceful and com- 
fortable evening to his life. 

At the Bluff, times are changed since 
the day when I was first awakened by the 
clarion call of the wild horses. A hand- 
some stone villa, surrounded by gardens 
gay with flowers, has replaced the log- 
cabin. The farm-buildings, over which 
Cassio, with an air of unrtterable import- 
ance, presides as foreman of the many 
blacks in my employ, are extensive, and 
the estate has been swollen to mach 
more than its former acreage, while the 
district is less thinly -settled, and the 
danger of Indian foray has passed away. 
Children’s light tread and _ innocent 
laughter make music through the rooms, 
and in the garden, among her roses, 
I see Edith’s bright face look smil- 





ingly up to me, looking, to my eyes, 
not a day older than when I had just 
hailed her as mistress of what, in private, 
we generally describe as Wild Horse 
Farm. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Mrs. Tuimsuesy set a cup full of hot tea 
and a slice of bread on the table, and glided 
out of the kitchen in a humble, noiseless 
way, as if she feared lest the mere sound 
of her footsteps should be deemed impor- 
tunate. 

“You have something to say to me?” 
asked Powell, still standing opposite to 
Minnie’s chair. 

“Yes; but first you must take some 
food. Please to sit down there at the 
table.” 

Powell shook his head. “ Food disgusts 
me,” he said. “I do not need it.” 

“That will pain your kind landlady,” 
said Minnie, gently. “She has been so 
careful to get this refreshment ready for 

ou.” 

Powell sat down. “I would not pain 
the good soul for any earthly considera- 
tion,” he answered. “ Bat if the burthen 
be laid on me, I must pain her.” 

“Come, Mr. Powell, no injunction can 
be laid on you to starve yourself, and grow 
ill, and be unable to fulfil your duties! ” 

After aninstant’s hesitation he swallowed 
some tea, and began to break off small 
fragments of the bread, which he soaked 
in the liquid, and ate slowly. 

Minnie watched him attentively. The 
widow had lighted a candle, which, stand- 
ing on the high mantelshelf, shed down 
its pale rays on the preacher’s head and 
face, the rest of his person being in shadow. 
Now and again, as he lifted a morsel of 
bread to his lips, one thin long hand, 
yellow-white as old ivory, came within 
the circle of light. His whole countenance 
appeared to Minnie to have undergone a 
change since she had seen him last. The 
features were sharper, the skin more sallow, 
the lines around the mouth deeper. But 
the greatest change was in the expression 
of the eyes. They were wonderfully lustrous, 
but not with the soft mild lustre which for- 
merly shone in them. They looked start- 
lingly large and prominent; and at times 
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seemed literally to blaze with an inward 
fire. 

“ He is ill and feverish,” thought Minnie. 
And then, as she continued to watch him, 
there came over his face an expression so 
infinitely piteous, that the sympathetic 
tears sprang into her eyes when she saw 
it. It was a pathetic, questioning, be- 
wildered look, like that of a little child 
that has lost its way, and is frightened. 

When he had eaten a few mouthfuls, he 
asked, “‘ Who told you that you would find 
me here ? ” 

“ Oh, it was not difficult to discover your 
whereabouts in Whitford, Mr. Powell,” 
answered Minnie smiling, with an effort 
to seem cheerful and at ease. “ Your 
coming has been spoken of in our little 
town for weeks past.” 

“Has it so? Has it so? That is a 
good hearing. There must be souls ripe 
for conviction—anxious, inquiring souls.” 

There was a pause. Minnie had ex- 
pected him to speak of their last inter- 
view. But as he made no allusion to it, 
she opened the subject herself. 

“You remember, Mr. Powell, before 
you went away from Whitford, giving me 
' a charge—a trust to fulfil for you P”’ 

He looked at her inquiringly, but did 
not answer. 

“There was a young member of your 
flock whose welfare you had greatly at 
heart. And you thought that I might be 
able to help her and show her some kind- 
ness. I—I have honestly tried to keep 
the promise I then made to you,” persisted 
Minnie, on whom Powell’s strange silence 
was producing an unpleasant impression. 
She could not understand it. ‘1 fancied 
that you might still feel some anxiety 
about Rhoda’s welfare——” 

At the sound of that name, Powell seemed 
moved as if by an electric shock. The 
change in his face was as distinct, although 
as momentary, as the change made in a 
dark bank of cloud by a flicker of summer 
lightning. 

“You know, of course,” continued 
Minnie, “that the person whose influence 
you feared is married. And I assure you 
that, so far as my attentive judgment goes, 
Rhoda’s peace of mind has not been fatally 
troubled. She fretted for a while, but is 
now rapidly regaining her cheerfulness. 
She even visits rather frequently at Mr. 
Errington’s house, having, it seems, become 
a favourite with his wife.” 

David Powell’s head lad sunk down on 
to his breast. He held one hand across 





his eyes, resting his elbow on the table, 
and neither moving nor looking up. But 
it was evident that he was listening. 
Minnie went on to speak of Rhoda’s im- 
provement. She had always been pretty, 
but her beauty was now very striking. 
She had profited by the opportunities of 
instruction which her father afforded her. 
She was caressed by the worthiest people 
in her little world. 

Minnie went bravely on—nerved by the 
sight of that bowed figure and emaciated 
hand, hiding the eyes—speaking the praises 
of the girl who had sent many a pang of 
jealousy into her heart—a jealousy none 
the less torturing because she knew it to 
be unreasonable. “He could never have 
thought of wretched, crippled me, if 
there had been no Rhoda Maxfield in the 
world!” she had told herself a hundred 
times. But she tried to fancy that the 


withering up of the secret romance of her 


life would have been less hard to bear, 
had the sacrifice been made in favour 
of a higher, nobler woman than simple, 
shallow, slight-hearted Rhoda Maxfield. 

Nevertheless, she spoke Rhoda’s praises 
now ungrudgingly. Nay, more; she be- 
lieved Powell to be capable of the highest 
self-sacrifice; she believed that he would 
welcome a prospect of happiness and secu- 
rity for Rhoda, even though it should 
shut the door for ever on any lingering 
hopes he might retain of winning her. 
So, bracing herself to a strong effort— 
which seemed to strain not only the 
nerves, but the very muscles, of her fra- 
gile frame as she sat almost upright, 
grasping the arms of her chair with both 
hands—she added, “ And, as I know you 
have that rare gift of love which can 
rejoice in looking at a happiness it may 
never share, I will say to you in confidence 
that I believe Rhoda is honourably sought 
in marriage bya good man—a man who— 
it is not needful to speak at length of 
him,”’—indeed, her throat was dry, and 
her courage desperately at bay—‘‘ but he 
is a good, high-minded man; one who 
will value and respect his wife; one who 
admires and loves Rhoda very fervently.” 

It was magnanimously said. The words, 
as she uttered them, sounded the knell of 
her own youth and hope in her ears. 

We believe that a beloved one is dead. 
We have kissed the cold lips. We have 
kissed the unresponsive hand. ~Yes; the 
beloved one is dead. We surely believe it. 

But, no! The death-bell sounds, beat- 
ing with chill, heavy fingers on our very 
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heart-strings, and then we awake to a 
sudden confirmation of our grief. The 
bell sings its loud monotone, over roof- 
tree and grave-stone, piercing through the 
murmur of busy life in streeta and homes, 
and then we know that we had not 
hitherto believed ; that in some nook and 
secret fold of heart or brain a wild, form- 
less hope had been lurking that all was 
not really over. Only the implacable 
metal clang carries conviction with its 
vibrations into the broad daylight and the 
common air, and the tears gush out as if 
our sorrow were born anew. 

Even so felt Minnie Bodkin when she 
had put her secret thought into words. 
The speaking of the words could not 
hasten their fulfilment. But yet it seemed 
to her as if, in saying them, she had signed 
some bond—had formally renounced even 
the solace of a passing fancy that might 
flit, fairy-bright, into the dimness of her 
life ; had given up the object of her silent 
passion by a covenant that was none the 
less stringent because its utterance was 
simple and commonplace. She was silent, 
breathing quickly, and lying back against 
the cushions after the short speech that 
had cost her so much. 

Powell remained quite still for a few 
seconds. Then, suddenly removing the 
screening hand, the almost intolerable 
lustre of his eyes broke upon the startled 
woman opposite to him, as he said, with 
a strange smile, “She is safe. She is 
happy for Time and Eternity. She has 
been ransomed with a price.” 

“T knew that you would allow no 
selfish feeling to sway you,” returned 
Minnie, after an instant’s pause. ‘I was 
right in feeling sure that you would gene- 
rously consider her happiness before your 
own.” 

But yet she was not satisfied with the 
result of her well-meant attempt to free 
Powell’s mind from the anxiety concern- 
ing Rhoda, which she believed to have 
been preying on it. There was some- 
thing strangely unexpected in his manner 
of receiving it. Presently Powell looked 
at her again with a sad, sweet smile. The 
wild blaze had gone out of his eyes. 
They were soft and steady as they rested 
on her now. 

“You are a just and benevolent woman,” 
he said. ‘You have been faithful. You 
came hither with the charitable wish to 
comfort me. I am not ungrateful. But 
the old trouble has long been dead. I did 
wrestle with a mighty temptation on her 





account. My heart burnt very hot within 
me; the fleshy heart, full of deceit and 
desperately wicked. But that human pas- 
sion fell away like a garment, shrivelled 
and consumed by the great fire of the 
wrath of God, that put it out as the sun 
puts out the flame of a taper at noonday. 
Neither,” he went on, speaking rather to 
himself than to Minnie, “am I concerned 
for that young soul. No; itis safe. It 
has been ransomed. I have had answer 
to prayer, and heard voices that brought 
me sure tidings in the dimness of the 
early morning; but these things are hard 
to be understood. Sometimes, even yet, 
the old, foolish yearning of the heart 
seems to awake and stir blindly within 
me. When you named that name—no 
lips had uttered it to my ears for many 
months — there seemed to run a swift 
echo of it through all the secret places of 
my soul! But I heard as though one 
dead should hear the beat of a familiar 
footfall above his grave.” 

The dusk of evening, the low thrilling 
tones of the preacher's voice, the terrible 
pallor of his face with its great glittering 
eyes shining in the feeble rays of the 
candle, contributed, not less than the 
strangeness of his words, to oppress 
Minnie with a sensation of nervous dread. 
She was not afraid of David Powell, nor 
of anything tliat she could see or touch. 
But vague terrors seemed to be floating 
in the air. She started as her eye was 
caught by a deep, mysterious shadow on 
the wall. The fire had burnt low, and 
shed only a dull red glow upon the hearth, 
The ticking of the old clock appeared to 
grow louder with every beat, and to utter 
some ominous warning in an unknown 
tongue. 

All at once a sound of voices and foot- 
steps in the passage broke the spell. The 
fire cast only commonplace and compre- 
hensible shadows. The clock ticked with its 
ordinary indifferent tone. The preacher's 
pale face ceased to float in a mystical light 
against thé dark background of the cur- 
tainless window. The everyday world 
entered in at the kitchen door in the shape 
of Mr. Diamond and Rhoda Maxfield. 

Of.the four persons thus unexpectedly 
assembled, Minnie was the first to speak. 

“ What, Rhoda!” she cried, in a quiet 
voice, which revealed much less surprise 
than she felt. ‘“‘ What brought you here at 
this hour ? ” 

As she spoke, she glanced anxiously 
at Powell, uneasy as to the effect on him 
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of Rhoda’s sudden appearance. But he 
remained curiously impassible, looking at 
those present as if they were objects 
dimly seen afar off. 

“T was coming to drink tea with Mrs. 
Errington. - Mr. Diamond overtook me 
and Sally in the street. I saw your 
carriage at the door, and looked in here, 
hoping that I should find both you and 
Mrs. Errington in this room, because I 
know you do not go upstairs.” 

Thus spoke Rhoda, in a soft, tremulous 
little voice, and with downcast eyes. 
Diamond came and shook hands with 
Minnie. He pressed the hand she gave 
him with unusual warmth and emphasis. 
His eyes were bright, and there was a 
glow of pleasure on his face. He believed 
that his suit was prospering, and he 
wished to convey some hint of his hopeful 
anticipations to his sympathising friend 
Miss Bodkin. Then he turned to Powell, 
and touched him on the shoulder. ‘“ How 
are you to-night?” he asked, in a friendly 
tone, not without a kind of superior pity. 
“T am glad to see that you have been 
refreshing the inner man. Our friend is 
too careless of his health, Miss Bodkin. 
He fasts too long, and too often.” 

Powell smiled slightly, but neither 
looked at him nor answered him. Going 
straight to Rhoda, he laid his hand on her 


‘bright chestnut hair, from which the 


bonnet she wore had fallen backwards, 
and looked at her solemnly. Rhoda 
turned pale, and gazed back at him, as if 
fascinated. Neither of the others spoke 
or moved. 

“Tt is true, then,” said Powell, after a 
pause, and the low tones of his voice 
sounded like soft music. “I have passed 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
and between me and the dwellers under 
the light of the sun there is a great gulf 
fixed !.” 


He released the bright young head or . 
which his hand had rested, and made as if ° 


he would move away. Then, pausing, he ,; 
said, “I frightened you long ago—in the | 


other life. Fear no more, Rhoda Maxfield. 
Be no more disquieted by night or by day. 
Many are called, but few are chosen, ye. 
you are among the chosen.” He smiled 
upon her very sadly and calmly, and went 
slowly away without looking round. 

As soon as he was gone, Rhoda burst 
into tears. Diamond made an eager step 
forward as if to take her hand; then 
stopped irresolutely, and looked anxiously 
at Minnie. “ She is so sensitive,” he said 
half aloud. Minnie was as white as the 
preacher, and her eyes were full of tears, 
which, however, she checked from falling 
by a strong effort of her will. “I must 
go,” she said. “Rhoda tells me my 
carriage is here. Will you kindly call 
my servants?” He obeyed her, first 
making his formal little bow; a sign, 
under the circumstances, that he was not 
quite in sympathy with his friend, who 
showed so little sympathy herself for that 
“‘sensitiveness ’ which so moved him. 
However, when, assisted by Jane, Miss 
Bodkin had made her way to the door, Mr. 
Diamond stood there bare-headed to help 
her into the carriage. She put her hand 
for an instant on his proffered arm as she 
got into the vehicle. Rhoda came running 
out after her. ‘“‘Good night, Miss Minnie!” 
she cried. 

Minnie leant back, and seemed neither 
to see nor hear her. But inan instant she 
was moved by a generous impulse to put 
her head out of the window, and say 
kindly, “Good night, Rhoda. Come and 
see me soon.” 

As the carriage began to move away, she 
saw Diamond tenderly drawing Rhoda’s 
shawl round her shoulders, and trying to 





| lead her in from the chill of the evening air. 


END OF THE FOURTEENTH VOLUMB. 
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